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• SUMMARY 

/ 

* Rapport ^or integration versus sep^aratism and approach versus avoidance 

reaction's among junior and. senior high school students were examined JLn " n 

integrated and segregated schools., ^lack, white, and Latin students in ' 

selected Milwaukee public schools were interviewed in the sprd?ng of 1974 

and reinterviewed in the spring of 1975. The approach-avoidance and 

integration-separatism dimensions emerged from a factor analysis of racial 

* 

attitude items. The dimensions constitute separate and distinct responses , 

for three groups of students- and indicate that Student reactions to 

inter-grdup school experiences aiS complex. The social correlate^ o'f both^ 

dimensions are presented and 'the implications of the two dimensions for 

continued research on race and ethnic -relations are, discussed. 

• * 

^ BlaTck^tudents in all-black schools scored more on the avoidance end 
'gf t'l^ approach^voidanceodimension while the black* students in the inte- ' 
grated schools ^ored on the approach end, Hpweveir, the^.,^^ck students in 
the all-black schools tended to s,core on the integration end of. the inte- 
grat ion-separatism .dimension whil6 the'^lack students in the all-black 
schools ten4ed. to score ofKthe separatism end. Jhe attitudes of (the stu- ^ 
dents in the ^tl-black schools c!.^n§ed toward.s those in the integrated 
/scho'ols^^ during the y-ear between interviews.. Reasons for tlie. changes are 
suggested and partially tested with additional analysis. White students in 
essentially all-whfte schools scored on the avoidance and separatist end, of 
.the two dimensions. 'The white students in mixed Latifi schools, Were more^ 
accffptant of the minority students than the white students in the mixed 

4 

•black schools. No 'differences on* the two 'dimensions were found among 
th§, Latin students in schools of different ethnic compositioni. ^ j , 
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:HAPtER 

"rS^DENT EXPERIENCES AND RACIAL AlflTUDESi A MULTI-UiMENSipNAL PROBLEM 



CHAPTER 1 ' 



;R£Ce relations in the United States have undergone some phenomenal changes 
in the past fifteen years. The civil rights movemerit and the h,lack powet move- 
ment evolved and f lourishefN .The. urban areas became 'battlegrounds of -confroti- . 
■ tation between police and" the "colonized,." At tha/same time white 'c it izerxi' 
councils, the Klu Klux iy.an and in some areas the National Socfi^alist W^ite. 
People'^ Party have opposed the gains minority populations have' made. ' We now 
appear to be entering a tdm^ of retrenchment from previous minority gains, and 
interpersonal conflict between bracks and whites particularly in the urban North 
is continuing. ^ ^ ^ ' - «# ' 

The primary supporters and participants in bringing a^ut changes have been 
disproportionately young (e.g., Brink' and Harris, 1964, 1966; The National Com- 
mission on Ciyil Diiorders, 1968; Ca'mpbell ^and Schum4n, 1*5^68; Marx, 1969; Feagen, 
1970; Golijiman, l9?P; TomlinsjDn, 1970; Orum, 1972; /berblch aryi Walker, 1973; -and 
Schuman and Hatchect,^ 1974).. WHils researchers have examined the denldgraphic 

^ ^-X- — 

and attitudxnal correlates of a^ult support or/participation in these activities, 

^they/nave tended .to neglect the teenage experiences that result^ '^^articular 

stance on racial issues. "^^his is trtie of /esearch dfi white as welf ,as minority 

youth. In other words, researchers have ne&lected the development' (or politica'l 

soc^ialization^ o-f racial attitudes among teenagers, the very people ihvolved 

heavily in the recent transformations in race relations. The purpose of. 

paper is to present data, on cho correlates of interracial acfc'feptance q/^rejec- 

' /' . 

tj.on among t^^nagers of three different groups, i.e., blacks, white/, and Latins 
(Mfexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans) . 



Inter-group attitudes of youth 'aQv^oubt .re fl,ec*t a numbetf^of influences* 
They may be functions^of demographic variables, ' family variables (both exper- 
ience and attitudinal) , personality variables, a^cademic variables, ' and perhaps 
most ^importantly , school experience variables. The previous focus of research 
on adtilt popula54.ons^has limited investigations primarily to demographic and 
and attifudinal variables. The present focus on t^e younger p\opulation^ will 
allow ap^ examination of the effects of these other variables on the political 
socialization of inter-group attitudes among adolescents, f 



The central focus is how the youth come t'o adopt either an invte^rationist 

or separatist stance. Though the aforementioned studies^ focus on f f erent 

movements, all are basically concerned wifh— ?he integratiJnism versus separatism 

issue, Marx '(1969) and Schunj^m- and Hafchett (1974) examined* conventional 

ndlitancy (i,ev^, wanting/^ greater equal particip^tiqn in society) vhile Onim 

(1972) examined sug^<frt for the civil rights movements itself, ^Feagin (1970) 

studied suppo;?^^ for black separatism while Aberbach and WaJLker (1973) examined 

support^/^^r both integration ^nd^black power^ Others wer^e concerned with support 

participation in the urban riot which have been interpreted by at 'least spme^ 

(e.g., 'Blauner, 1972) as part. of a struggle, for "home rule,"'2 indeed Cruse ^ 

- ^' . ' ' ' i ' . ' ' 

J 

(1967, 1968) h^s cited the, imtegration-^separatism diiijefision as historically the 
critical choice that blacks have had to make in American society. ^ 

^ ■ . ■ • • • 

Howevter, young people as well as adult^s might adopt a third (>ossible 
reaction--avoidanc^. Several years a^o Petj^igrgw (1964)" distinguished between 
these three reactions to oppression: (1) movemant , toward the oppressor, or the 
effort^ to achieve integration or f ul^^cc'eptanc'e; (2) movement against the 
oppressor^ the aggress^e or "fight*' (separatist) pattern; and (3) mcjwment ^aWay 
from the oppressor or- avoidance. Thus- in this paper avoidance is^ conceptualized 



as neither incegrationist or ' separatist , btt an apolitical stance of (attempted) 
withdrj^wal from'^iifter-group contact or conflict . Avoidance may'be a mild though 
still negativfe.reactiNoh^to oppression,., kind of a weak separairrst-^-.eac£ion^^ 
the other hand it may be a totally 'different 'reaction than either the inte- 
grationist or separatist reaction. Still anoth^ possibility is that a^joiders 
cdnstiti^te a po^ ftom wh^ch the separatxstis or their supporters are subse- 
quently recruited. The interrelationship of these reactions to ojipression 
and changes in the reactions, over time have not been examined. Furthemtore, 
the three' reactions are possible *"^f or all racial and ethnic groups, not just the 
niinoricy youth, and both white and minority student reactions will be examined 
in this paper, * | . ; ' - 

^The importance of* these reactions; can be illustrated from a current 

' I. 

controversy, iror over two decafies social scientists h^fe conducted ^research 
wh^.ch generally supported the '',contact hypothesis*' (A^llport, 1954; for reviews , 
'of this literature see Pettigrew, ,1971; Pettigrew et^'*al. , 1973). Recently,* 
howeve?, Ann^r (1972) reported that support for blac& power, blacK, power, 
ideology, and desire for predominantly^ blacTc schools Increased ^mong bus^ 
students, more than among non-bused students. 

Of course, integration whether fotced or voluntary Hoes not mean the ^ 
conditions of the contact hypothesis have been met ((see the review of Annorls ' 
study by ?ettigrew al. , 1973). .This no doubt is, in part, why the results 
on desegregation/ Integration research <are so contradictory and^incon^istent'. 
whateve.r reasons, and there are no doubt many, St* John '(1975) in her 
ellent review of desegregation studies found a general lack of consistency 
Studies which examined the effects of desegregation on prejud-ice an3 found 
contradictory resu^s -jiTien tfte study designs and vpluntary versus non- 
voluntary desegregation were considered (p; 73-76).^ Furthermore her 



Fox 
exc 
in 



conclusions were unchanged when only the most carefully designed studies were 



examined and she concluded that the results of desegregation on student prejudic 
were so variable that they must be affected by circumstances other than the 
mere fact of desegregapicTn. The present study improves ,in some ways upon the 
design of previous research. First, longitudinal data are used whereas most 
Q^~t^he^^evious literature is based on cross-sectional research, Second-ly, 



a multiTdimensional approach to student reactions^^to^egregated versus in^ 
tej^^ted school experiences is utill^d. Finally some correlates of the at- 
titudinal changes are examined asj^u ad hoc explanation of soifie rather dramatic"^ 
chan ge s th art- occurred in the course of the study. , 

In summary, we shall be ^concerned with four central issues in this paper: 
(1) the importance or saliency of the different reactions and the relationship 
of rthe reactions to each other for three adolescent groups: Slacks, whitesV^ and 
Latins; (2) the social factors or correlates th^t are associated with Integra- 
tionist, separatist, and avoidance stances among the three groups; (3) the 
distribution of these att,itudes in segregatfed and integrate^, schools and the 
chapges^that occur over time; and (4) th^^^r^Tationship ♦of these attitudes, to 
'Ae\decision of drop-out and trajisl'er studentjs to leave the schools. 




CHAPTER 2 

METHOD . _ ' ^ . . 

Blacks, wfiites/'and Latins aire the major groups in the Milwaukee public 
school systeto jin* wkich thi^ study was c^F^^^^teTI The Latins are/defined by 
the enrollment reports of the school system as persons coriS'lder^. by 
themselves, by the school, 6r 'by the community to be of Mi^x^can, Puerto Klcan, 

CeHtral-Ametican, Cuban, Latin-American, or other Spanisly origin. In fact, 

I 

hpwever, almost all who appeared in the ^sample were ei'^hej^exican-American 

/- 

4 



9 



/ 



Tea. 61%^ or Puerto Rican (ca.39%),. These two groups were combined f or ^the 
analysis reported in this paper since the number' from each group appearing y 
in the sample was small. ^ Furthermore^ they refer, to themselves, locally -as 

• Latin or Latino a^'well as either Mexican-Aineric^n or-Puerto Rican. There , 
is little animosity between the two groups locally and, indeed, a great 

. deal of solidarity exists since the Latin community itself is quite small. 

Sample ' ' , . * ' ' ' • . ^ 

Studencs from f our Tiigh schools and six junior high schools selected 
^ ' T ' .""^ • • /' ^ - ' ^' 

fpr their varyiti^ racMl ^rid ethnic compositions participated in tlje study 

■ ^ ' - . . . 

in the spring .ofs 1974 a^d the spring of 1975/ Limited time and fundihg 
-prevented jthe inc]Ai^i^^ spools. In most cases the junior high 

irchpols ted*intoJthe senior high schools included in the "^ample. The four 
high schools included one, with 17.6%TL;atin stftidents, pne that was essentially 
all black, one that had 45*7% black students and 51.6% white students, and ' 

^ne that had 9j^.&% white students. The junior high schools ranged from ' 

— " " — " ' ' ' 

70.7r^at*n to' lCkX Latin and from 98;6% black tO"93.4X white. Schools 
with both stable and changing racial (or ethnic group) compositions were 
included. Students were ranao'mly^ selected within the. schools. The total 
number of senior high school ' students was 323 including 110 blacks, 1*61 

/ • • • 

whites, and 52 Latins. The junior high' sample was composed of 14 blacks,^ 
141 whites, and' 72 .Latins for a total of 227. The group totals were 124- 
blacks, 302 whites; and 124 Latins'. To control for age diffeiren^ces, minimize 
disruptions to the schools and allow for the planned follow-up only seventh 
and tenth grade students wer« included in the sample^. Furthermore many 
students in those grad^$ were probably in schools of different composition 
the* previous year and theii^ attitudes would probably be more crystallized 
and salient after the change. ^ ' -^"^^^^ 



Permission notices describing the study/were sent in advance to, the 
parents'both years. They were informed/that if they desired, their child 

^ \ 

one D CT e nyt 



would* 'not be included. Approximately 



of the parents each year 



reques^ted withdrawal o£ their child from the study, 

9 \ / * 



*. Approximately one week af^rX^e notices were' sent, the students were^- 



asked to report to a pre-assigned are^ of the school building^here they** - 
wer-e-^4,uterviewed indlvidfually by undergraduate student interviewers who 
had been trained on the project. Whenever possible students wete inter- 
viewed by , someone of their /^wtT*~Tace-aftd sex. The interviews averaged .25 
minutes after which the students completed a four-p'age self-administered, 
pre-coded quest ionnkire, Ln cases where the Interviewer ascertained that 
the staSfent, had reading problems the , self-administered questionnaire wast 
read to him/her\ Less than. one percent of the students 'indicated that they 
did not wish to partici-pate in the study. > As in most school related Research, 

^absentees were a problem. Members of, the research team made .at ^least two, 
efforts to contact all students and three or four attempts were made^ to con- 

• tact frequently absent students. Eventually 8A percent of the studejits in- ' ' 

itially selected to b6 interviewed the first year actually participated in 

the study. Of those. 550 students^^l2 or 75* percent were interviewed the 

seconds year. ' » , • 

.Factor Analyses of Racial Items 

The measures of support for integration, separatism, and avoidance were 

f 

Created through a factor analysis of thijc^eeiu-attitadinal LikertriJP^ itrfems. 
Several items originally used , by Campbell and Schuman (1^68)-A^ere included. 
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»But since the original items appeared -(to tHe author) to fall strictly along' 
an lACegratidnist-separ'atist dimension, 'additional items thought to reflect an. 
AvoldJinoe dimension were written and added. ^The items were factqr analyzed * 
separately for the thxee groups.- . ' , . 

The 'factor analysis revealed two importaint separate and distinct response 
^tendencies or factors (see Table 1). An ihtegration-separatism'dimension did 
emerge land appears to involve primarily ideological or -political att'itud-es. • 
The avoidance-approach iteiis also sc^leS but appear to constitute a' more 
personal reapWon. A third dimension appeared for eaph o-f the 'grpups- but was 

Table 1 about here. 

less importantly statistically and <J-id not meet the criteria for inclusion 
(see, Ai'mor, 19741; Substantively, however, the third dimension* for two 
minority groups bears' furtjier research^ Vllii ^singrl^M:tem,x«^^ ' 
?)ride appeared as the third separate and disfinct-dimension from either *the 
integrationist-separatist or .the approach-avoidance dimensions.- If additional" 
• items^flecting minority'^pride l^ad" been inclQded, ir t<Jo wbuld have emerged 
as an important reaction to inter-group contact in the public schools/ /. 



The approach-avoidance dimeivsion appears to be more important to all of« 
the students than the integrati^rj- separatism dimeiilsion. Several o^^jth^Litems 
originally assumed by the author to be integrationist'-sepa^^arlst^tems^ Ipaded 
heavily with" the avoidance items. Furthermore, variance jlu the items 
explained, by factor 1, the approachVavoidance^actor , was' much higher for all 

groups ^extept the blacks than the yatiance/'explainecf» by the liitegrat.ionist- 

* / / , ^ 

separatist^ dimension. For white students asked about bLatks, factor L^explained 

32.67. of the variance in the items themselves. For v^^te .^ttidents asked ^about 



V 
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T'ible 1. 



Taetor* Analysis ot Racial Integration Items. ^ 



"^ictor X' Approach-Avoidance \ } 
Factor -2 : Integratlorf-Separatism 



Tten 



, Factor y.oadings^ by Racial,,^6ind Rlhnlc Groups 



I . 



TT 



' ] / , , ■» 

Blacks VJhit e s Latins, Blacks ;i^gilites Latins 



1. All white people should 1^ 
. kerrt out of black (Latin.) 



insi^itufcions. 



^ .69'- ' .73'' .60' ' ' .15 
(.302) (.209,) ' ('.2U6) . . J 



..OU -.01 



* 2. Peooie learjci things iiv general 
' more'tjuickly from people df the 



same race. 



.ioh 





3. A vise Derson will think twice 

\ • 

iFfore he trusts a7pBT505?r=^ 
another race. ^ ^^_.U0 

* Mo-st of^ my classroom experiences 
with students c 
been enjoyalDle. 



.69'^ .20 
(,19U) 



.ly ' ■ .02-' ';68^' 




with students of- another race have 



-.22 -.20 .-.20 



5.' ■r»eQpl,e must .have oride in their 



.71'. -.l'^ 
(.U20) 




own^'^pabe before peaoefully livihg with . 
oeonle of a different rrce. '.19 , '1*2 
6. It i>3 best stay awajr from nedT>le 
of another race to avoid embarraqsing ^ 



.06 



.00 



.06- 



.20 



situations , 



.78'< —"'.77^ .•'+7^- 
(.Si^ok. (.186) (.161) 



. 08 ' ' - .02 



•J 



• ■ . . ' Tnb;e 1 (cont'd. )" ; 



* N - 



^7. Black (Latin) people 'do 'not . , , % • 

need ^vhlte people to help organize ' - . \ 

♦ • 0 

allr black (Latin) orogfaras. • .0^ .31 ^ .65^ ;68^«- 
^ ^ . 'V ' . % • . (.219)* (.350) 

.8,^ People' of .the different races, can ' - . \ 
i truly understand e^cU other *s * ' 

problems. / ^ .I7 .66 " .01-. ..08. 

. 9. ^Schools with mostly black (Latin) students 

should l>ave mostly ^blacfi: '(Latin) teachers 

^ and schools with mostly wh^e students-^shotild / ^ ^ 

have mostXy ^hite. teachers. ■'.50x .7l:< .53" .25 
, ' • ■ i'.nk) (.170) (.180) 

10. V/hite people can never fully uhder stand ^ 

, the T)lack, (Latin) condition. .01 .51 >^ ' .21 .73: 
*. , ^ • _ . . (.111) ■ ' (.372) 

11. ' Close friendship be}:ween blacks (Latins) - # 

and whites is^possible. _ -.13 -.llf -;09 .09 



12T People should hav^e nothing to do with 
. people of another race if they can 



help it. . ' , , . .81*.* ',75"' .76-:(. -.10' 

i\ '■ ■ (.398) (.231) (.330) > 
' • >. ' ■ . * . ' 

13. White- people shoul(ktake part in • ^ ' 

civil rights activities. -.18 .I9 -.02 ' '.3?, 



' Table I (qont'd, ) . ' ^ 
. * * ' - * * > * v . * . ^ . 

.^Csing principal corirponerrts varimx solution • In the Latin- vhxte mixed 

schools the items^vere chajig€?d toiead Latin-vhi-fe^^rathej: than black-vhit^, Ar^ 

oblique rotation resulted in factor 'loadings almost identice^ to.th6se obtained 

from the orthogonal. The tvo factors vere only slightly "^(and inconsisten-bly) 

. ' • * ' ^ . ^ > ♦ 

correlated for. the three groups (-.15^ for blacKs, -.011 for vhite*,- and * . . 

.lh7 for. Latins). Thfe analysis was performed on N's of l63* blacks, 302' vhites, 

and 12h Latins ' ' ' ' " ' • 

*° Denotes items used in composite indices. The figures in*parentheses 

ft 

are the weights, bfised on the '^factor analysis, ixsed to cbnstruct the measures • 

* ' • ' - ' , coefficients - 
Tb'e following ^reliability (Si) and validity (PTS)/vere obtaine^ for the three 



ne^ 

/ 



•groups (see Heise and Bohmsiiedt'^ 1970, also Anjibr, 197^) m 
Blackg: Factor 1 ' (Approach-Avoidaitce)'^'. = .8lO,P'!?S^. 958 
. . Factor 2 {lntegratibn-Separatism.)'^=.795,^'TS-=.958 
'.mites: Factor 1 (ATTproach-Avqidance)' =.869, gTS=. 97^^ ^- ^' 

'. -i'actor 2 (integration-Separatism il'^. 73^, <^TS=. 976 
Latins : Factor 1 ( Apr)roach-Avoidanc1^) A = . 829, ^TS= . 96I 
Vactor 2 (Integration-Senaratism A = .67^', ^TS-.876 



La-tins it .was 28.4%, f,(^r Utln studentVasked about whites, 'ZU.i'?. and for 
'bllcks asked %b6ut whites '^2 2. 7?.. On the dther hand^actor Z explained only 
13.97o, 10..87.,^1?),07. and i9\67. for the same respect^ive groups'? 

An oblique rotation of the factors also revealed, surprisingly, that", 
^the two dimensions were qui^te* independent of each other;.' In fact tWe factor 

\ m * * 

-loadings and factor scores were almost identical^^to the orthogonal solution 
scor.es ^ince the dimensions were sO uncor^elat'fd^^N^ between the 

two primary factors was. -.154 for the- black students, -.011 for white ' 

students, -and .147 for the Latin -students. - The correlation for the bl^ 

i • ' * * X 

•^students is the^only one that reached 'stittistipal significance (p<,C)5,. N^IM) , ^ 

but, it is*stlU a relatively low correlation. /Neverth^eless it ^oes indicate^ .\ 

that there is a slight tendency for the avoi^(^rs to be sep^atlsts, and there 

^is a possibility Chat one group -could' |:eeru'it from another during times of 

strife. "Or to-phrase the samfe correlation using the. opposite ends of the-dimen- 

sions, there Waf a slight tendency for the (ideological) lategrationists to be 

approache'^xSs in fheir personal' stance. Mo)^e will be sfaid about this in the 

' . ^ ' . . , ^ ' 

discission section. ^ ^ , ^ ' . , 

V, ' ■ ' ' • ' » ' ^ ' > ' ^ ' » 

The factor analysis- alsa^ revealed ;that the, interpretation: 
of the- items by th^xthree d>f f erent ^groups differs, although oiot radically. 
Four it^ms, 1, 6, 9, anU12 all loaded heavily on the approach-avoidance - 
dimension for all three grd^s>-^hese items were: (1) AIL white people should 
be dept out of* black (Latin) institution54^(6) It is^est to stay away from ' 
.people of another race to avoid^ ^embarrassing situations; (9) Schools with\mo8tly 
black (Latin) students should have mostl^^ black (Latin) teachers and schools 
witJi^jnostly white students sHould have mostly white teachers; ^and (12) PeoplV " 
should have nothing to do with people of another race if they ca,n help' it. 
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SeveJ^al of the other items loaded heavily for oaly one group or in some cases 
for two groups but not the third. And in ^some cases the same item loaded on 
different factors, for differertt populations. Nevertheless the two conceptual 
dimensions appear to be mbdera'tely consistent across the groups and the 
differences in loadings will be treated as difference's in interpretation by the 
three groups rather than as different dimensions *for each of the«groups. ,Thus 
different fadtor scores and in .some causes- different items were used to create' 
the indices used here.^ Items denoted -with an asterisk in Table 1 were used 
* in the creation of jthe indices while the factor score coefficients or weights 
are presented in parentheses. We now turn'to«an examination of the oor^^ates 
.of the integration-separatism alid appr^oach-avoidar^e dimensions. 




Independent Variables^ Conceptual GrojxpitiRS ^ 

^ The variables most^^potnfiion^ related to militancy in previous studies have 
'^een the deniOgr^phiC variables. The respondents' sex," frther and mother's 
tA^tJcation and occupation,^ 'as well as skin^hue (see Ransford, 1970; Udry, 1971 ^ 
for previous ufees of this variable)' of the minority students will be included \ 
in this stu$iy'. Low' status and darker* skin of minoiity community members 'has 
-usually been associated with their participation and support of urban violence 
and with-anti-<i7hite attitudes. High socio-economfc status ha^ usually be^n_ 
asapcl^ated with conventional militancy Xi.e., militant advocacy -o'f traditional 
or conventional goa}s«--see for example bjarx,' J969>. Males have usually been 
found to be more active than women In both kinds of actions. We expect to 
find the same her^. ^ " o ' ^ 

A, secoifd .group of variables is parental and peer influences,^ Of ten- the ' 
effects of ^ocio-economic status are mediated through subtle kinds of influences 
such as neighborhood, restrictions oti students' peer, choipes, and parental 



I*' 



' teaching of attitudes both formal and informal^ *Thus pert^oeption of parental 
^ and peer support for integration in general aifid for intfegr^ted (versus segre- 
gated) schools in particular will be included. These measures should be . 
related to both dimensions but pyobably more -closely t^o the itlfegratiouir ' 



separatism dimension than the approach-avdldance dimension; 



The inter-group experiences the students have in the. schools also affect 

^ their attitudes and vice verSa. Jhe number qf inter-group friendships, quality 

* ^JU-^f ^he inter-group .experie'nce (whether the 'groups* get along well at the schoo-l 

. ' and. how members of the other group treat hi?.m/her personally), and the 'fear of 

threats from the other group will be irtcluded as measures/ of irfteir-gVoup 

experiences. ^ Good experiences should be related to support, for integration \ 

and to' the' approach end of the approach-avoidance dimension. These kinds^of 

* ' ' ' / * 

^ personal exp'eriences should be more closely associated with the apprpach- ' 

avoidance dimension than with the more ^litical or^ideological support for 



r 



integration. 



Two other groupings of variables related to school experiences aire the 
academic variables 3nd relationship with authority >,figure«* Academic .variables 
should be related to tfie^racial stance since -students are in competition with' 
^each other for the rewards of the system. The sepuri4y^ of go^id-^r^des may, 
however, iAp^i^e fcl^eJwillingness or desire ©f^^the^tli^^^ interact with 
members pf other groups, aijd thus we cann'ot predict how th^^cademic* variables 
will relate to *the .two dimensions. The academic measures to be used in this >w 
f study are self-reported- grades, the student!s rating ^of .his own ability vis-a-vis 
other students .in school, occupational aspiration^, and the- interviewer ' s 
ssment of the'stud^ts' language usage." 
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The relationship of the minority students in particular to-.authority 
figures* could also. affect the stance they take on racial 'issues. Many parents 
of failing minority students feel th^ir students are "push-outs," not drop-outs, 
and the rel^tionsjiip the students have with the teachers and other school * 
personnel may affect their feelings about avoidance,*integratioft and separatism. 
Likewise the students* experiences and Attitudes towards the police *may affect 
th^ir stance. Finally the race of 'the i|^erviewer is likely to affect response^ 
to. survey question^ (see for example Schuman and Converse,' 1971'; Schuman and 
Hatchett, 1574). Particulaxly in the case of the minority. ^stud^nts we expect 
good relations. with/authority figures and being interviewed by \ihite inter-., 
viewers to -be associated with, ^pport for integration and approach to students 
of another ethnic or racial group. * . ^ 

Ultimately the studeht's own personality,^ t.he way in which^he/he views 
himself (self concept), feelings of personal coritrpl or powerlessn^ss, both " 
facilitatiijig and .debilitating an?ciety, aud feelings* of anomie should be related*' 
to his/her attitudes. Both the demographic an^ parental influences are lj.kely 
to be reflected indirectly in the?" kinds of variabl"fes J although t;he indirect' 
relationships will not be examined in* this paper. 'Co6d self concept, feelings 
of personal control, lack of anxiety and anomie should all be associated with 
support 'for integration and ever\ more stroligly . ass'dciated with approach -to 
students of another racial or. ethnic group. 

• , /• . . 

, t \ 

Independent Var iable MeasureWx.* "s " - 

• I , , ■ ' • 

Parental; occupation and education, the studenT^s occjupatiQnal aspirations 

' > ]' ^ - • 

and self-ifeported graded were^ all coded an nine point scales. The,^dnt^rviewef s 

made two judgements about t^ students (on scales from 1 to O , the skin-hue jof 

the minority students and English usage of all students. A number of , variables 
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•wT^ coded qn/five point scales. These were: perception of parental and peer" I 
support fTJT i/ntegratipn in Jeneral and for integrated school composition in • 



'particular, ^pumber of friei^s of the other racial or ethnic gro^p, percep- 
^ tion of int,'er-group relations in the schopl, quality of ,cla,ssjrpdm experiences 
with members of the other group, and ratings the students made of their -own 

/ 

^ school ability.. Fears of threats-, beatings, arjd thef,t were prpbed in three 

separate ^questions, and the responses (yes-no), were combined. The students ' 

J ' ' ' ' ' 

expert ei^ce (or pe. ception) .with the pol^ice, whether the poliQe used insulting 

language, frisked people upnecessartly ,*or roughed-up people in their peighbor- 

hood, and whether the stud^^nts or their friends fiad experienced any of the>e ^ 

things were all combined into a nine point ind^x. The remainder of the m^asutes 

wer-^ obtained from fiyeV^xnt Likert-type questions. These included attitudes 1 

student . ' 
toward the p^olice (3 items) ,y/percei,ved attitudes of the teachers towarct them-,^ 

selves (3 items), senlse of personal control (3^items, frpm the Equality oT"^- ^ 

Educational Opportuni'ty Study--Coleman, et al. , 1966) , self-concept (5 items)^ 

l< * ; ' ^ ' 

anomife (3 items), and both |ebili tatting *^nd facilitating anxiet^r (4 and" 3 items 
respectively adapted from ALfiert and Haber, 1960). . ■ 
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j The Likert^li^lf^itenis for each concept were factor* ana lySJed to' confirm 

that they were unidimensiohal. The factor analysis indicated tha^f the scaling 

metric would not be significantly improved* by weighing specific item^; the 

factor score coefficients were approximately equal for all items.- Thus simple ' 

|ummated ratings ^weife used for the Likert-type items. ^ 

♦ • 

It should be noted that most of these' measures constitute ordinal scales 
while tnost of the .analysis fgr this paper "requires" interval dat^./ Tn recent 

^ \; - , I ^.-^ .^^^^ 

years considerable justification for the use of interval statistics^ith ordinal^' 
data has appe^ted in the literature (e.g., Abelson and Tukey, 197d; 'Boyle * 1970; 

• " /■'■■^ , ' ' ' '\ ' 
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^^.abovits, 1970). The benef^its are considerable. As summarized by Labovitz 
(1970) the important -'consideratipns far the purposes of this paper are: (1) 
more powerful, sensitive,, better 'de'velpped and in^erpretable statistics^wl^th 
known sampling error* are available;- (2); there is better ret^ention or 'knowledg'e 
of ^ information about the data; and ^(3) there is. greater versatility in the 
si:4tistical manipulations (e.g., partial' and multiple regression). This last 
point, is particularly critical 'since comparisons of the -felative coptributdons 

• / - ^ . ' • 

of the various v::riabJ.esNiiQj*W ^not; be p6ss|.ble without* the use of regression 

. 1 .. > • ' . ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ ■ 1^ 

analysis. • • \ 



Results of Regression Analyses * ^\ ' " ' 

■ ■■ - - ' ^ ' 

. The integration-separatism and .approach-ayoidance dimensions were eaciP' 

^used aa^the dejpendent variable^iri two regression equations^ The first examined 

* ^ » ^ ^ 

whether each'^of the conceptual groupihgs were related to Ihe two cjimensions.^ 

Thus all af .the variables within each of the conceptual groupings, but no other 

variables were included in a se't)arat*e regression. Thfese Results are presented > 

in Table 2. Tx> examine the independent contribution and simple correlations all 

-\ • .• ■ ■ 



Table~2 about here. 
« J. - f 



the variables vere subsequently incJiiided in,qn§ regression equation. 



Correlates of integration-separatism 

As expected, the demoglraphic variables explained sigmticant proportions > 
of the va*riance qf t|j^ integration-sejJaratism dimension far. the two minority 
groups. The/ were not related, however,^ to the , dimension for the' white students. 
Evi.dontly the ;dem9graphic variables are more important for the minority popula- 



■ i 

tiotis b 



because of the longstanding efforts of the mix^ority 'middle .classes in 

erJc ; . '21 ' ■ 'V 

■ .'V 
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. ' TABLE 2 * 

Cfutcone of Ivtultiple Regression Equations for 
Conceprtiially Grouped Independent Variablea. 




. Dimensions arfd Groups 
Integration (versus Separatism) 



Black^ * 

Independent ^Variables (Ifumberl • " F ratio (r^) 



Bexaographic Variables (6) 



•3.29 (.112)^'^- 



Parental and Peer 'Influences (If,) "..2.01 {^X)k 
Inter-group E;}cperfenc<|§-(tf7 ' 2.66. (;063)-> 
Academic. Variables (It.) * . ^',2.6? ('.063)-"^ 
Relation to "Authority Figtore's (k) 2,28 (.055) 
Pet-sonality Variables (5) 
' AllN Variables Together (2?) 



6:33 (.168)V- 
2.93 (.370^" - 



F ratio (R^) 
1.13 (.022) 
2.U6 (.032)"- 
8.97 (. 108 )•■->"- 
''^..IS (.053)''" 
6.65 (.002) ■• ■ 

2.87 {,MY 

'+.12 (.20s) " ■ 



£atin° 



Demographic Variables (6) 
^arenfal and Peer Iii^lueaces (If) 
Inter-croup Experiences (4) 
Academic Variables iS) 



Approach (versus Avofdance) 



1. -81 "(.065) 
0.80' (.020) 
10.91 (.216) ■•<-•: 
9.80 (.'199)"f-, 



Relation to Authority Figures (If) 17.95 (.312)^^'^ 
'Personality Variables (5) \ 

\ 

.All Variables Together (27) ^. 



(.IW) 
,.7.U8 (.600)- 



•.;N=l63 
^ N--=302 
° N=»12l* 



5,37 (.098)v 

7.29 (.o89)«-'-^ 
. 8.01 (.097)-^'-* 

^.13 (.053)-^ -^ 
12'. 75 (.lit7)"'-"^ 
10.55 (.151):< -''^ 

6.86 {M^: - 
~Z ^ 



F ratio (R ). 
3.03 (:135)''* 
0.5.3 Cv.017^. ' 
1.19 (.039) 
1.72 '(.055) 
2.61 (.081)' 
2.22 (.0{^6.) 
1.97 (.356)'^" 

*; . 

3.33 (.l*t6-)^-^ 
■ ^^.59 (.13'*)-^>t- 
1.22 (.639) 

2'. 00 (.063) ^ 

1^.32 id27)^ - 
1'*.'29 (.377)"*^ 
5.01 (:W)'='<> 



% P^.05 
p<.01 
*** p <.001 
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conventional militancy. Perception of par^tal and peer suppprt fot integration 
in general and for i-ntegrated schools in particular had very little relationship 
to' the integration-separatism feelings of the studetits themselves. The multiple 
correlation coefficient for thes^ perceived suppprt measures for the white 
students was statistically significant, but the 'four measures Jtaken ^og^ther 
explained only 3. 27o of the variance. ^ * , 



The inter-group experiences and academic variables were important for 
the white and black students, bnt. not for the La^^oi^ students in predicting 
support for integratioti.^ The white students^;6^e more acceptajit of the tatin than 

:cbunt for th^little effg^^t inter-^ 



the black students; this may acc 



-group experiences had 
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on the Latin students ''^^"atritudes. ^JHfe lesser hostility and perhaps competitive- 

\ ' * ' * * ' , ^ ' ^ 

ness, would ^Iso explain the. nojr^significahce of'th'e academic variables in pre- 

diicting support for in^e^r^ion or sep^a^ratiem* ' 

R61ationship^o authority figures was statistically significant for the 
whit^e and Lati^ students> and the per^bnality' variables were significant for ' 
the hjlack^and white student^s. Except for the inter-grStip..^periences of the 
white Students and the personality variables foip^he black studeiifs^^-bo^^ever , 
^he explained/j^riance for these relationsjrfps was quite low. Thus, our 
pLtedictietns were generally confirmedy^ut the relationships tended to be weak. 

The ,explain^ed- varianc^x^or all the measures together was 377» for the black 

.te students, and 35.67» for the Latin students. The 

island fn the conceptual group- 
inconsistency with v^tTletu^he vaTttkM^eiS were 
3itism dimension. This i»s showh : 
.presents the Pearsonian^i^Oifrelation and beta coefficients of the individual 
measures witJi-'tKeantegration-separa^ism dimension. 
\ ' ' \ 

''4o 



low explaine.d;/rfrianc€ 
ings 




,6f the 



Of the demographic variables^ only the occupational and educational levels 
black students' Inother s^^ere significantly related to the students' 



Table 3 about h^re. 



support for integration while none of the variables were significantly related' 
for the white student^s, and only the fatjjer's education and- skin hue of t^he Latin 
studenj^s was. related to the dimension. In other wordsV-black student's whose 
mothers had high "occupational aod educational levels tended to suppprt inte- 
gra'tion while Latin students whose fathers were well-educated tended to support, 
integration. Latin students with a light skin* hue alsp tended to support* 

' - - - » ■ ■■ . . 

integration. Despite the fact th^t only a few of these demographic measures 

were significantly related to the integration-separatism dimension, taken 

together they were the most important predictor of support for integration (or 

separatism) for the Latin students and the second best predictor fpr the black 

• • • 

students.' , \ " * ' • " « . 



Surprisingly thje^ame inconsistent pattern also appeared for the school 
related categories of inter-group experience variables and academic variables. 

• ' " • ' ' \ ' 

Good classroom experiences produced support for integration among the whi\t$ and 

" y ' . - ' ■ " y - \ ~ 

the blacH students, and the students' perception of good race relations i^ the' 

' ' ' . ! - 

school and the number of other grjDUp friends they had also affected tl;ie white 
students' attitudes. THe tnter-group exper^epce variables were the most ijmpor- 
tant predictors of the integration-separatism dimension for the \^ii^€L 

3el]^-reported grades were significantly related to^ the dimension for all' 

\ ' ' ' - ' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

three population's, but negatively. .That is, the better students in all three' 

\ . ' " • • ^ 

\ * ' * • 

groups tended to suppbrt separatism and not integration. The^ whit^ students who 

\ ' • * ' ' 

i^ own ability highly and those who had goo^l English usage as assessed 
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by the* interviewer also tended to favor separatisilt. The beta coefficient for* 
yife self-rating. of- ability, however, was^ quite«ldw, indicating that it made no 



Lgnif^cant contribution, over- aftd above 



Lbution m^de by ^11 th^. other 



variasiXes^'; , Self— reported grades and the interviewer's assessmentolf-^jSUlguage 



'^^Hisage probably accounted for mo^t of tbi§ "vaariation, arid ihis ^seff "'.xjoffffaehce: ^ 
or 'selJ-r^ing may be an intervening variable between ability and attitudes. 




^ Favorable attitudes of the whl^e and Latin students towards the poHce 
j^nd p^rcep^ons of positive teacher attitude^ toward tlflmselves were signifi- 
cantly assopiated^ith siipporC for integration. Curiops^j ^he student's (and 



) 



his/her friends)- repor$^.^^ex|\^ the police, and the race of inter^ 



f'S^SiHY of 
oldec popula* 



^elated -^.with- tsuppott 'for either separatism or integration 

ariables are important only among 



The mo'st "consistent variables were 




bles. All of them 
bl^tlc^student 8 



were associated wi'th the .integration-separ^ti^^ 
' arid the personality ' variabl es taken tog,ether explained^ mpxei 

^ .dependent 'variable for the black students than any^f the^bthrer groupings.^^^WiOugh 
the^p^c^onality variables_?taken together were not significant for the Latin stu- 
dentfs, personal control ^ self-concept dnd 'debilitating anxiety individually 




were significantly' related, to the Latin students' stance, on the integratior/ 
separatism 'dimension. The direction of these relationships is^s expected. 

dents with a s-ferong sense of personal control and good ^el£-concept tend to 
support ;iptegration while those with higt{';"aA^e or anxiety scores tend to 
support separatism. ^However, for the wl^te studetit^^high fa^llrtating. anxiety 
'■^as<^5lated with^upport *for4ntegration, not for separati9m, and was the 
only one^f the personality^^varftbles J^r fjhites thaf^w4-9^ significantly related 



to- the dimension. 
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' The variables included in this analysis e:q>lained more of the variance 
• -of the dimension for the two minorities than for/the white studeitS'.(37.b%, , > • 
and 35.77. compared to 28.97.). It appears that school related variables are 
more important in determining the support^ of the minority groups, for inte-' 

• * ■» * 

■ It is also instructive to ^examide 'the standardized regression coefficients, 
(betas)-. Essentially thay show/the uniqae contributiofa that the variable makes 
when ^il the others have been Vield consta^t-<-67^ state it another w^s^thT"^ 
beta .coefficients indicate v3h at' increase irTtbs^ependent variable would result 
from a, one-unit -increase' in the independent variahl^^j^^^gl^he other variables 
ar^.held constant. Aiid since *they have all been standardizedT^tK^-CQ^tributions 
can be directly compared. For^the blacV^student's the mok important vari^ 
is his own classroom experiences with the, white sti^dents (.,^0^). Self-cqncept 
(.197) and both facilitating (-.206) dtid debilitating (-1.56) anxiety are also 
^ ^apo'rtant, and to a lesser extent the.m|ther's occupational level (,175), the " 
' ^number of white f rignds<?. 154)-, the mother's educational level (.140),- the 
. students' perception of intergroup relations in the school (-.108), his. fears 
.of threats^ beatings^ and thefts (.118), and sex (.120). 



I 



t ^ *For the white* students the highest unique contributor is their attitude 
> . towar'd the police (.240). Obviously, attitudes toward the police are correlates 
only since the, data show no relationship between reported experience with the 
police. and' the white vstud'ents ' attitudes about integration: ^ther important 
predictors for fhe «hite students are classroom experiences with minority 
students (.18"8); the number of minority students they hkve as friends ('.154), 
thHr perception of teacher's attitudes toward themselves (.161) ,. self-reported 
.grades (-.156), parental preference for integrated schools (-/141), perception 



1^ 
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of good race relations in school (.126), and facilitating anxiety (. 122) . ■ 

Finally the most iiiq>ortant unique contribution -for the^Latin students 
comes frOT tl}e educational . levels of both the. father and the mother (.240 and 
-.272),*and the skin hue of the students themseives''^(-.241) . ) But bccupational 
rs aspiration levels (.?06), fear o^^ threats, fights, ' or 'theft^. 195) , and 
-^whether rheiiuJari^Qds suppojt integration ^n general (.218) are also important ' 
contributors -to the feelings about 4n|egration versus separatjLsm. Less important 
were experiences with police (.165), debilitating anxiety (-.152), perception of 
teacher attitudes C.144>, and race of 'the interviewer^ (-; 129) . - ^ 

Correlates of Approach^Avdidance * ^ * 

Not only was the 'approach-^oidance dimension more sal^eAt than the 
integration-separatism dimension for these junior and senior high school ^ 
adolescenrs, b\it most of the corieptual groupings proved to be significantly 
(and more plosely) related to the approach-avoidance dimension (refer again to 
Table 2). Only the demographic variables and the parental and peer variables *^ 
f or ^"he black students, and the inter-group experiences and academic variables 
for the Latin students were not significantly related to the dimension. With 
the exception of the demographic variables these same variables were not sig- 
nificantly related to the integration-separatism dimension either. The most 
perplexing these non-results is the inter-group\ experiences for thfe Latin 
studenLs. ^Perhaps it again ii^dicat^j^ good acceptance hy the whit|e students so 
that only the personality, demographic, and authority variables have an effect 
on their^ feelings abbut approach and avoidance of white students. In most cases, 
however, the expla|.ned variance is higher for the approach-avqidance dimension 
than it was for the ilitegrationrseparatisn^ idimension. The primary exception is 
the demographic variables for the minority groups which we expected to be 
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correlated higher with th^ integration-separatism dimension. On the other -hand, 
trie ^nter-group experience measures and. the personality variables were expected 
to be more closely associated with the appiTDach-avoidance dimension. The 
inter-grOup experience measures were significantly more closely associated 
only-^^ the black students while the personality measures were for only the 
^^white and Latin students. Thus cQur expectations here were only partially 
^confinned. - ^ . - ' 

Despite the significant relationships of the c6nce^^Jll groupings to 
the apprpach-avoidance dimen^sion^ some of the multiple correlations are low, 
and examination of the individual variables again indicates some inconsistency ' 
among the variables in the conceptual groupings .(see Table 4), ^or the white 
students high parental' occupat;^ional status and baing female were associated 
with approach of other gjo^ps. Those white students whose .p^entg^^had High 
occupational Status vere more willing to approach minority students morfe often 
than those of low occupational statusr/ For the Latin students the\education of 
both the father and the mother/ as well as being light skinned, was associated 
with approach. For. the black students, oa the other hand, the fathe^^'s occupa- 
tion was inversely associate^*; the higher the father ^s occupational status, the 
mare likely the , student wou>ld adopt an avpidance stance. This correlation, alone 



Table 4 a^^out here. 

w^s not enou^ to make the whole set of ^ demographic variaMes *signlf£a$il ; ' the 
rest of the associations "Tor t^-e black students were not statistically aign^fi- 
cant, and the* direction of the' relationships was' inconsistent , 

, The parental and peer influences were qulf^ -consistent for the Latin and 
the white students. Perceived parental and peer support for integration in 
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general and perceived parental prefer'^ce for an integrated school vei<^ all 
related to the approach end of the dimension. These same influences we!re not 
significant for the black students. . , • ' 

The perception of inter-group experiences was particularly important for 
^ the black students, but in a negative way. Those student sr who indicated that 

* good inter-group relations occurred in the school, and tho^-e who said they 

* were well-treated in class by member's of the other group scoB^ed predominantly 

' ' - ^ ' ^ 

on the avoidance end of the dimension. PerhapS the "avoiders" perceived tliat 

everyone w^s getting along, but for personal reasonslthey chose to avoid 

contact with the white students. This int;erp rotation is supported by soj^e of 

the other results. Note that those vith low self-concept *and low sen^e. 

personal control, and those with high facilitating anxiety tended to score ' 

. high on*av^oJxIance (the* correl<^tions were .195, .-226 and 275 'respectively for 

the black students), and this v^as tr\e for the white and Latin students as well 

as the black students. Furthermore, the interviewers* assessment of good student 

lang^iage ufiage was related to tHe approach end of the dimension, and per- 

ception by the black students of good teacher reaction was strongly correlated 

with the dimension (.554). In fact the relatively high beta coefficients 

^ indicate that the students* perception of the* teacher attitudes, the inter- 

^ viewers' assessment of language usage, perception of inter-group relations, 

' and facilitating anxi«ty make independent contributions td the approach- 

*\Woidance' dimension %nd are some oj ^e most ^portant contributors (.368, . 



.163, -.346, 'and -.160 respectively) along with friends* support fot integra- 

'tion (-.175).' .In sum, these results taken fogether suggest that avoiders are ' 

^ — ^ 
likely to be students who have , either withdrawn or been- excluded from normal 

contacts in, the school. 'Thus it would be quite plausible for'^such students -to 

' 'perceive others as getting along well but favor. an avoidance posture themselves. 
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For the white stadencs,, on the other han/, perception of good .inter-group 
relations and the larger number of friends' from the other group were associated 
with- approach rather than avoidance. This relationship was expected, but the' 
causality is probably reciprocal; approach attitudes lead to inter-group rela- 
.-cionshif^B which lead-.'to further whlingness to approach students 6f the other 
group . 



The perceived attitude of the teachers ,was important for the white aod 
Latin students, but not nearly asJoESttaatr "a s"i t. was for the" black students. 
Attitudes coward the police were also important for the Latin students. "The 
.retationship s>t the itademlc variables to the approach-avoidance dimension Was 
consistent across all' three groups," The 'in^ervie'wer ' s assessment of. the 

tudents' languag-e usuage was -lowly correlated with the approach end df the 
dimension for the black students' ( ,220) ; the same correlation was , 138 for 
the white and ,268 for the Latin students. Self-reported grades for the three 
groups were agaTn <-5imilact to the results for the integration- separa'tism 
dimension) related in a negative way to the dimension. The better students 
from all three groups tended to favor avoidance (-,183 for blacks, -,205 for 
whites, and -,175 for, Latins) , though the correlations were low. High occupational 
aspirations of the white arid Latin students were also associated with avoidance. 

Likewise, there was considerable consistency across the three' groups for • 
the personality dimensions. Students with a high sen^ of personal control and 
self-concept tended to score on the ap{)roach ' end of the dimension while, those 
with high anomie scores (except for the Ij^ck students) and with high facilitati 
anxiety (and debilitating anxiety for the Latin students) scored rijore often on 

v. 

the avoidance end of the dimension,' Personal control , Self-concept and facili- 
tating anxiety were most closely associated for"" the Latin students and less 
closely associated for the* other two groups. 

: 3,4 ' • . 



The beta cqefficients reveal that the most impottant variables far'wiite 
tudents were perception (^f .teacher attitudes (.283), sense of personal ?;ontrol 



(•203), number of black friends (.202), and perception of good inter-rgtotxlt 

relations (.159). The most important variables for the Latin students wer^ 

facilitating anxiety (^.2"86), personal control (.240), parental preference tcj? 

integration (.222), and self-concept (.185). Less important for the Latins 
4 ^ 



were attitudes towj^^^he police (.144), peer supi)ort' for .integrated schools " 
(.149) and integration -in general (.161), and skin hue (.143)^ • ' 

-The ^authority figure yariab explained the Imost vaH^ce for .^he^black 
stud ent^ 'al>4b^l>feb^tbg»JNPt:^r<^§youp dJepsftences, sRradVmiii— v^^fttbles and piarson^* * 
•ality variables were also important, contributors. For the white students thjs 
authority figure and personality variables were the most important variable 
although they wer^less important than for the minority students. The person- 
a,lity variables Vere particularly important in explaining variance for the Latin 
Students on the apprqach-avoidanCe dimension, but the demographic, parental 
and peer, and authority figure variables were also important. 

Again the variables together explained more of the variance for black and 
Latin students (60% and 58.5% rebpectively)' than for the white' students (40.3%). 
The variables also explain a much higher percentage of the variance for the 
approach-avoidance dimension than for the integration-separatism dimension. 

is was true for all three groups, but particularly so for the minority 

^ " ^» / 

students. . . , . 

Discussion of the Dithensiorrs and their Correlates * 

Unfortunately the variables that ^ere included under the conceptual groupings 

were inconsistent In predicting the scores on both dimensions. However, the 

personal;Lty variables were the most Consistent and important predictors. This 

was especially true for the approach-avoidance dimension and for the Latin 

students. 



* . / 
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IHAPTER 4 



ON -AND CHANGES OVER 'TIME 



f ied' ap^rdlng ta^jboth'tace and -school*' composition. This resulted in 
the following groupinj^. The number of schools toclyde'd^in eteb category',^ . 
is listed in the parentheses. ' 

1. Whites iii an essentially all-white/^enior high school (1) 

2. Whit^/in an essentially aU-j,?Kj^e junior high school' (I) 

3. Wjd^tes in a mixed\hite-J)a:ack senior high sthool (1) , 
^ Whites in mixed whife^black junior high schools (2) ♦ 

X 5. Whites in a ijiixed white-Latin senior high school (1) - 

6. Whites^ in mixed white-Latin junior high school (2) - , ' , 

7. " Blacks in an all-black senior high school (1) * 

' -,8. , Blacks* :j.n mjfx^ blacjf-white senl^oi; ^high schools (2) " • 

' ^ J ' ' \ •».'*, ^ 

9. Blacks jLn-'^gJxed bl^ck-white junior hig'h schools (3) 
. 10^* Latins in a mixed Latln-whifee Senior high school, (1) 

11* Latins in a>i^dominantly white junidr^high school (1) 

" " * ' * \ . 

12. h^tU^ \si a predominantly Latin junior* high school (1) 

Resp^ses for each of the three groups (black, whites, and Latins) ' 

were analyzed separately through analyses of covariance witfi repeated 

/* * 

measures on years ^ (a split-plot design) -and' une'qual^'Yi^s^ .Subsequent ' 
analyses of covar^nc^ were' computed with parental occupation arid 
education of bdth the father ahd the mother simultaneously controlled. 
Parental occupation and education,. meas\y:ed on nine-point scales, ha 
relatively' little effect and the results repotted below'refer to the 
regular analysis of covari^ce urfless otherwise noted. 
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The blacK studcntc^ on, the otiier ^land, appear to be the inost politicized^ 

with regard to iJitesFa^t>ltra^'na^Te^^ ^The-demogr^:2lilajy:ariJLbles 

?5eiaoortant for the black students jcrl the dinension ^exDlained nearly the 

sar.e ar::ount of variance in the factor analysis* as ""t ha aoproach-avoidance di- 

::*cnsion (l9*6t con:parcd to 22.7^^)- "Given the lonj. history of attempts to rectify 

^- " * ' • ' ' * 

racial injustice and considering the recency of the civil rights and black power 

erb., Gucrr^a polit iciz.^tion of the bHck^ students is not unexpected, Furtherniore 

we would exoect it to be rqlated 1;a demographic variables as.it is in the adtilt 

noDTliat;.2^L*..MJ3is!>?aeigh^ poldtFioi-zsition ar^ ^ensr^^Tity may then reflect 
" ' , ' . " ^^ ^ , 

the •^rocliviiy of cc.nr^e blacl< youth to p:irti<^ipate in both riots^-^d .productive 
orf:^-Lnization within thcir^'ciomunities. The iCTortance of -uthority figures 
fcr the -black students^ , (on the approach- avoidance dinension)in:iy also, bc^ 
explained by such feelings as "authority figures do represent the I'xrger society 
to the black students.. Nevertheless these junior anA senior high student^ ar% 
concerned rrirarily 'v^ith interpersonal reactions that have ^et to be translated 
into the r.ore^roliticai- questions to which adults would react. As mentioned 
.v^^eviously^ the anpraach^-avoitiance dteension was moi'e iinportai>t for these adoips- 
cents than was the integration-separatism dimension. Other evidence of the 
iinoortance of the at)r)roach*avoidance dimension comes' from the ^ explained variance 
fig-ures; Nearly sixty ;^rcent 'of the variance for the two minority^ groups was - 
exnlainel in the regres'sion equations, -tnd almost all of tTiis was by sdhool 
related variables. *^ , j ^ . - , 

The aoproach-avoidance dimension . was aij^ociatod with all the 

conceptual .gr ^uns for'the white stiuientn, but the t atari exr>lained variance ' - 
'lias only UO^. hVidcntly the echo pi situation* onS related variables are n6t 
as critical in determining the attitudes' of the ^fhite students. Aiiditiohal 
'effects on the white students appear to come from other variables ncrt ' , 
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measured in this study; These are probably family and ^ocib-economic related 
variables* Thus the school, environment appears to "be a maj6r factor affect inf 

, minority student reactions t)^ut .it is of lesser-, though still si^ificant, » 

^ , . ft ' ^ 

importance for white students. 

^'HF^'lJvoiHe^^ havijig^ low se^lf-^eataesh-^. 

> lo^^^lTfee.pt personal control,- poor^l^T|Jragr-tis^.ge^^^ facilitating 

anxiety* Ip addition the black ''a'vo'idets" also t,end to have a nega 
» • , ' , « 

of teacher attitudes towards themselves , (rf', 5 5A) and*yet perceive good race 
.relations as" pocurririg'aiong others."" Those who scored on the approach end 



01 



the dimensiop may have more realistic perception^ of r/ee relations. ' Cer- 
tainly the minority students, who score on the approach end'daii av4il them- ' 

selves of. the ;*non- traditional" opportuoities that accrue "fi^om iT)tegr^ted< 

- « \ ^ * • • ' 

^^chbol experiences (document'ed'^so well by Qrain,,> 19170) / "On the ojA^r hand - 

minority stud'ents ,who aj:^ avoidei^s may be^ "'those wlio^^^^arC^rpp-outs or 
.are **pushed out" by the school strciety. ; 
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Unfortunattily the ^aCc^rdemically "good students tended to be av ciders.. The 

correlation ^as lov but consistent for .11 three rroups. The \vhite §ivoidors, 

iftay be children of parents vith higher uccuTxitional levels who ^sire considering 

vhite 'fiicht'(the correlations for vhite father and mother occupatioi^l levQls a 

an/ avbidance were .1^5 and .151) • In any case ve vould hope that the better 

students from all thre^ grouns vould tal'.e the lead in imnrofing int^er-group 

\ / • ■ T . Ji^^ • ^ .T . > .^-^ 

relation? be^iu^e ironzcally is they (at- least anonc thq minority students) 
vho vi2J. potentially have the most contact Hith other-group member 
life.^ Perhaps under ^more favorable circuinstances^ they do lead. 

^ ' ai^d Williams have/alscr shovn that bricht black students whp felt their pers^al 

_ \ %/ ^ , . ^ • • ' 

' ^ • OTOortunities' vcre blocked were more su1^^^ortlve of- riats"and,that sounas like 

^ ^ ' ^ . ^ . ^ / 

our brigrit avoiders. . . , • • 

X- ^ ■ . 

i It is also interesting that the two dimensions' were^^ot highly related^ 

• * ' -''^ * 

.and it would be instructive to^obtayi data from adult samples. Previous ad\ilt 

' • - / • 

studies have .emphasized primarily the integration-separatism dimension. Yet 

the avoidance^ dimension was more importslnt for all three ado'lescent *c«Qyr»s.^ 

-dimensions . ^ 
Under what conditions v/ould, the /be related? Obviously both minority and' white 

' ' adults have expanded opportunities , .at 'least in feecopdary relationships, for 

interaction and contact, althoiigh they do hat have the school opportunity which 

is a. major gne. Yet there are segments of the population ^that probablj'- do not 

haye significant inter-grouD contacts, or^he contacts «nrc very traditional. Would 

"^this result in a continuation of ^in av^dance nosture? Which adults opt ' ' 

> ' ^ ■ o 

for those relationshins^^d noGitions which exclude contacts outside their own 
ethnic or racial cornroinity? Perhaps during tines of strife, racial oppression, 
• ' or vriea social. movcr-ohts arc flo-orichinr. those reactions of avoidance, integra- 
tionisT., an^ separatism do constitute bases from which political develoj^hC^ 
occurs. For example, avoiders may become a pool from which true ideological 
separatists draw recruits in tLT,es of stress. But there are al^d ''push" fac- 
'tors harsh contacts vith other dvoup members). Both dimensions need to be 

ER^C ?tudicd over time to ^uiravol these j;ypcs of T)roccsse3. 
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Chapter 4 



SCHOQL^OMP 



-for the ^xemairn 




•AND CHANGES OVER' TIME 



^* "c^as^rflied* ao^ding ta^^both'race .and •school'' composition. This resulte4 in 
the following grouping. The number of schools iticlude'd^in eieb category^i,^ 
is listed in the parentheses 

1. Whites iti. ah essentially all-white^nior high school (1) 

2. Whit^in an essentially all-wHi<e- junior high school* (I) 

3. WJdtes in a mixed white-J^arack seilior high sthool (1) 
y/ Whites in mixed whife^black junior high school's (2) 
5. Whites in a jgnixed white-Latin senior high school (1) 
6^ Whites"* in mixed white-Latin junior high school (2) 



1\ ' Blacks in ah all-black senior high school (1) 
Blacks* 
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■ '.8. Blacks* ^.n mjx^ blacjf-whiete senl,o«: ^high schools, (2) '/ - 

j.^--^^ / ' ■ ' - * / 

9. Blacks JLa-^xed Wack-whl^ -junior higVi sfchools (3) . 

IQ^r^ Latins in a mi^^d Latin-whifee Senior high school. (1) 

11. Latins in a^^^Jredominantl'y white junidr'high school (1) / 

12. L^irrs in a predominantly Latin Junior high school (1) 
RespSnses for each of the three groups (black, whites, and Latins) ' 

' were analyzed separately through analyses of covariance widi repeated 

I measures on years ^ (a split-plot design) and unequal*^ 's^ .Subsequent * 

• ' * ^ U * 

• analyses of covar^ncfi were* computed with parental occupation arid 

education of b6th the father ahd the mot6er simultanebusly controlled. 

Parental occupat;Lon and education,, measi^red on nine-point scales, ha 

relatively' little effect and the results repotted below'refer to the 

regular analysis of cov^riim.ce unless othervise noted, 

. • .'■•■■■.•■40; . ' 
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Latin Students 



^ ^Jhe^'Latin junior high school stu&rrts io both the predominantly 

white ai^d the predominantly Latin schools 'scored ilightly on the avoidemce 

end of the siandai^ized' approach-avoidance dimension ,(a^J.57) yhlie the / 

Latin senior nigh school students scored slightly on the ai)pi5;>«vch end 

of the dinensidn, but the differences .were not statistically sigxiif leant 

4 (F,= 0.87) • From 1971^' to 1975 tbere was a slight sTiift towards ^he 

' avoidance stance for both the Junior and senior, high students, but, again 

the^^-cliang^was not statistically tflgaif leant (P = 2.31, p^n/s. with 

• " . 2 and 115 d^fO and there was no interaction effect, (P = 0.29). The, 

F-re»ti'os ^ere wen smaller whan parenteil occupation and. eduction were 

contifblled (0.89^ 0.22, add 0.29). Likewise .there w^s no difference 

^\onJ:he separatisni- integration dimension for the Latin students in«the 

^ three different kinds *of schools auid none of the ^effects approached 

statistical slgnlficaQce. -^^ • \ ^ 

The Latin students .who were unavailable for re interviewing were 

, very similar in their attitjades i;he students who remained and were 

Interviewed the second y€^. Basically two kinds of students J|rere 

una\EdlSlble for reinrtervieWing, those who dropped ftom sphool altogether 

and thoieVwho moved or changed schools. Only about 1 percent of the 

* total sample, declined to be reinterviewed^ 

^ • In any case th< results, for th6 Latin stiidents wp>ild haye remained the 
1 * ' - ' 

• same if , the dropj-ovts and transfer ^students had b^en r^intervlewedS they were 

^ not substairtially^ d£ffere&t^ftom;the continuing students. trThis also infli- 

— * » ' 

cates .that the ,drop-oufc- and 



/ . 



•inter-group reasons. - 
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tiransf er students .did not leave for racilJ. or 

4J • ' \ 
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White Students • ' 



White student scores on the app3;^oaoh-avoidance dimension changed 
slightly toward thi approach end of the dimension over the year's tiae, 
but the. cliange was not statistically significant (F = ^•19), Furth^V^ 
there was no ovejall Interaction effect- (F * L 16) . These results are 
portrayed in Figure 'l. The distribution of the race- schopl, groups * 



Figure 1 about here 



on the dimension was itself ^ significant, however (F = 3^.38, d,f . = 5 
and 233, P <.©l). ^The white juzidor high studeirts in bath integrated 
' white-black and baslc&.lly all-white* schools scored most heavily on the 
avoidance end of the jdiiaension while^the older students in the high schools 
of similar composit^a scored in the iniddle-of the diioensioh. The wldte 
sttidents. in both Junior and senior liigh school^ with the Latin students^ 
on* the other Jiand, were qxiite willing to approach the minoilty Latin stu- 
dents. These differences are. consistent with previous resea^rch which has 
founds less hostility toward lighter^ skinned minorities than^ilack^, , 

Aniong the white students, however ,'"^he students who were"unavail^ble 
for reinterviewing, either because they had dropped -f^m school or had ' ^ 
transferred, did make a diff.erence for studeirts in three type$ oif schools* 
Amoijg the wliite students in the basically all-white .senior high aLnd in 
both the Junior and senior mijced Latin schools tl^ose who were oinavaiiable 
•for reinterripw^ tended to> score higher ou Ihe^ avoidance end of -^he approach 
avoimnce c'iia^nsion than did- the coxxtinuing students /(t = 2.38, If. 12*,* a 
2.53 respectively for studeirts in thMe kindi of -schools, p< .61 using one 
taileu te.." ' ' . ' . ' ~ ' . 




The v..^te^^tudents in mixed'wlJite-Latin and mixed white-black ^iuiiibr 
high.schpols who were unavailable for reintervieif alpo tended t5*be more 
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separatist than the other students on the irttegration-sepaxatisin dimen- 

sion (t = 2.12 and respectively, p < .05 with one-tailed test). This 

• was not, true of seniors in any of the schools, indicating that those Vho 

' favored separatism aaost strongly, and those who were avojder^ left these 

. schools. ■ Thus t'her'fe was some 'evidence of white flight under th*" school ' ^ 

-system's open enrollment -transfex'. policy. Hofwev^x, the fllfeht occurred • 

primarily in the younger years, not during high school'. -Hie exception 

to this,jls whites in mixed white-Latin schools where there is more' accep- ' 

; tanc? Of the minority studfents and thus^a later decisi^~nj^?-leave the s'chool. 

The ^ white students, who, remained in the mixed white-black junior 

senior high schools and in, -©le all-white, and mixed whl,te-Latin junior highs 

' ; ' ■' , . . ■ - 

alsfo exhibited a strong shift towards the separatist . end of the dimension. 

These .results are sl^^ii in Figure 2; -the totaiL 3hift is signifi<Jtot at the 

•001 level, but becomes nonaignificajxt when'pareirtal occupation and edticaticki 

are simultaneously controlled. ';-The interaction effect remains significant, 

^ , however (F = 3.62, p< .01). Only the scores of the senior liigh students 

the all-rwhite and, mixed white-Latin schools remain^ -constant. Taie* • . ' 

white, students in both th^ junidr and senior mixed white-Latin schools.. 

when compared to students/ in the misled white-black school, were also much 

more in favor^or integration than sep^atism. The main effect for school . 

composition was- significaat at the .OO^isvei jjF ^' 1+. '63 ).".•- Thus, al,thou^ ^ " 

ther intergroup experiences in the schools did not produce any increase in * 

'avoidance reactions; they did produce a sepSixiatist redl^tion aiaong tl^e^whlte .. 



students in^^oto of* the six types of sch6ols. 



'B^ack ^dent^ 



c 

" . . ^lack students significant, differences, appeared" on both dimentl^ons;. 

<•/ The V^&ck jtudents ^n"' both the integraJted junior an^. integrated' senioa high'" ' 

aojiopls scored on the approach epd of ^ the approach-Avoidance "dimension ^hilfe'. ' 
' jjhe siudents the all-l^lack senior high. sclv>9l scored -strongly oj^ -the avbiiaiice ' 
. . ..>»d '(«ee Flgur?' 3). These di^ei-enoes jare tsignificant. at'the .001 le^^i,{t^ii',27k[ 
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aiad are corroboji^ated by a44i!^ional data ^from the surveys,- The black st\idents 

in the all-black aenior high^;:^en asked directly whrther t'hfy preferred 

integration in society or separatism, expressed a preference for separatism 

more often than the black ^tidents in the integrated schools (X^ = 11.10, 

N = 55 for each group, d;f. = 2, p<.01). Although the question asked 

about integration, the i^^isponses appe^ to be avoidmjfee reacfcioas for 

' ' • ' ! I 

they^are in the same 'direction and portray the san^ pattern as the ^ 

/' * " 

avoidance r^actioi^ oh the avoidance-approach ftoeAsidn*; 



. Figtare 3 about here 



rin^^he.jrear's tiihe thp attitudes of the black ffttldent^in the 
"* — ' * • ' . * , 

. integrated sfihpi^l remainedr apptoxinat^ly the same'. However, the attitudes 

-"Of the black students in the all-black senior high- ohangec]^ dramatically;^ 

in 1975 th<iy, like .the black, students in the integrated schools, also' 

~'~^core4,1Hghly^^^^^ api»o^ch end of the dimension. T^^ch^wge fxam. ' \ , 

197*+ to 1975^ for the three groups was stati^ically significant at the ; 

5 '■'{ '■ ' ' ' V 

.001 level (F = 27.'*0)- b\it was primarily the result of the change of ^ 

the senior high .students in the all-blAck senior^^hl^h school (see Figtfc 

1 again). This is indicated by the interaction. bet\jeen<.«lSool, coinpo4 

, sition and time (F =35.89 ,\ p. <. 001). Wheiji the; parental occup6.tions " 

>and educational levels were cjpntrolied., the main effect ^d the Interaction 

.effect remained stronig .(P = 3^\89 and 32.67, p<.001). However, the change 

• over time^ became nonsignificajrt (F> 2.33 P n..s. 4^itk^2 and 76 d.f.). T 

.The father's occupation explained 7. 5- percent of th^" varianet-on the 

- approach-avoidance dimension W the mother's occxipational level explaiaed' 

an additi«Fai 8.8 percent thus diminishing slightly the main effect' for 
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school coiiposition and the interaction, bub coii5»letely accounting^ for 
'the overall change. In cfcher words there vas^^a association hetveen 
parental occi^tion and the school conoposition, with parents of the # 
students in the all-black school holding significlaitly' lower status 
Jobs than the parents from the integrated school. ' When tht« is con- , . ' 
trolled statistically the overall change is less. Nevertheless. 

overaU differences remained between the stixdents in the dl3rferent 
kinds of schools and the interaction between school coa^csition and timfe 
remained. Ilurthar, the differences were not,^attirbutable to dropoobs 
or,st\idents wJw changed schools. The students unavailable for relnber- 
viewing Vere only slightly different on the dimension f*oa the, students ' 
successfully interviewed- both years. * ' 

It should be noted that these resxilts are the opposite of what 
Armor found in Boston. He found higher support for separatism, preference 
' tor segregated schools-, ajid more smppoirt 'for black power ai&ozig biiaed 
(integrated) fftudents than .among t)ie npn-btiaed sttideirbs. The aignlficai* 
change in the present study 

was. among the students in the all-black . steMo* high, not iff the inte- 
grated school. In addition when the* students were asked directly whether " 
•they favored integration- or separatism, the students in both Junior and 
senipr all-black schools more than the black studenta in integrated 
schools said separation. This again was the opposite of the Armor findings. 

The results on the separatism^integration dimension resenible more 
closely Anuoxv's -results.^ The black students in the integrated school * 

r 

•shrwea .ueological support for separatism while the students in the aU- 

b;LacX seior high school, showed support for integration (see Figure 4). 

(These results were sigijificant at the .01 level (F = 5.7o'with 2 and 76 d^f.).,, 

48 • ' ■ • 
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However, contrary to .Arnor's results^ the black stiideixt$ in the all-black 
school during the course^ of the year, also became more separatiirb in 



Figure k abou* here 

orientation Vliile the black students* sentiments In the integratjjd 
senior high remained nearly constant* The black stoxdents in the Inte- 
grated* Junior high on the other hand becaioe more supportive of the 

-if 

integrationist position during the intervexxing yepr* These ctoss- 
pattern changes resvilt in the- significant interaction shown in Figure k 
(F'=- 8.33,,,p<#001). ThejgteP^s from the ^Junior hdgh students are less 
iji5)orttatj howpjwff*^ than the change b/ the students M the 

senior high school since the chang^,irfr1roall and the. size* 
of the group is small c^^CBit^'Vff^^oth^T groxcps* The overall change 
from 197lf to 1975 vas also significant but again was reduced to non- 
slgnifibance- when pafentsd occupation and education ^were controlled* 
The fath«r*s occupational level explained 11.5^ of the variax^ce in the 
change, and the motherf^s occupatiohal level explained an additional 6*6^* 
VQien the controls were applied, the main effect was ;dlminl8hed sane 
(F = 3.50, p<.05), bvtt the interaction, ejffecb increased (P = I3.8O, 

\ ^ the results. 
tox*y> are. consisficiJti 

e^ce" In the. Integrate 
inatesV' Yet; tor i^ooiogical reM^bn?^ aga^in'^y be'*ln^^>p!U^ 

based, th6y iiaifrtai^ti .a sepairatiA ori^ntiation>/^l)^^ 



.^s.' jfrcni* the tva. ^^sii^ C9ntradicr ^ 

dsficijti fqr .tiiCvi^laek studeiacfes' lh>th^^ 
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. , year th^ staidents in the all^black ^enior Id^ became much jnore like the tlack 
3ttident8 in the integrated schpols and they did tjiis on both dimensions. ' % 
•^here a^g several possible* eDcplonations for the ^changes that occurrod ^• 
primarily among the students iff the' all-blacky seiaior high* First those 
students who were \iaavailable for retntervlewlng, d?53poirt;s *and mcnreoxits, 

might have had strikingly different attittides' than those who were reinter- 

- ^ ' ' • •» \ 

I viewed. edready si^ated this was not the case. A compariso^' of those 

f.r - ■ . ' ' /. ' . 

etvailable emd unavailable for yeinterviewicig reveeLtfed no' attitudinal^ dif- 

• 'ferences. Like tlte Latin students, the' black ^student's * ^ acores on the two ^ 

dimensions ^w^re. not related to their droppingifoufc or |tranaf erring to other 
schools. ^ . ^ ^ • : " " 

- / A second possiblity is that the students ±n the etU-blBick Jiigh school 
' matured and outgrew the effects of segregation ajid thus became more like 
the bl^i^l?^^^ in^he j^itegra;6ed sb^ This may have b^en facili-^ 

" tatied. by^ Job market in which tbe^-trtudents wpuld in all 

- probabiHty be working w'hites, a situation similar to research re- 

/ a3alts''th%t mow peoples' attitiades changing atf aa a,b3trac| pbssibllity 

^ ' ' ' \i ' ' < ' '^^^ * ^ ^ ♦j^ 

* - ^becoiaes a concretfe reali-^y. Another possibility is t|iat the black students^ 

• were expieriexlcing the Same processes of alienation apd disenchantment with 
p. white society that the black students in the integrated sqhools experienced 
earlier. But then we wouLd expert them .to. be^on^ liore avoidance oriented, 
not appro€ucl;i,orient^»*^' I^nrthera ^s^sibilitifcs are. . - 

^ rather "r^ote, given that the shifts were' dramatic and occurred over -a 
relatively short period of time. StiH another possibility is that the 
black leadership locally and nationally became more separatist and this ' 
was comnninicated to the stxidents. Howev^% there is- no- striking wldence 
to indicate that this happened and ^en if it did occur,' it would' nob 
, exnlain the change towards the approach orientation. 
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V Hbwev^, an ic?portai|t ev^c^b. which occrixrred during the cotirse of ^ 
the^year at the aIL-]>laclc aenlbr high school does appear, to account in 
part- for the 'changes. With, great -pressure by the black coanonity the 
•icliool board made a filial decision' to replacejthe^ll^blaickrschool vith 
a new, building a^id bids wcre^et*- T!he site of the new building,- pre- 
viously a matter of pubOld controversy wa^ flaidly, established at" the • 
old location, the black coianunity^r preferred aite* The blaac ,coiBnufii% 
had been heavily involved in these issxies^for soine tii» and the final, 
T)attles were won during the "^interveriing year ,in which Xy^z study was 
conducted. TT5e success had ft significant iaqMict^on the feelings of the 
hlack, comniunity* St* John points to the positive effects ^Udi an went 
might have in a^^. black c^joMmity. In^iiiscussing^the symbolic message 
that desegm^t ion convey to the black ccMjpiity she also stated that* 



a nev aUrbUds. school fidght have slinilar efffect«: ^ 

/. It Is probable, though not yet adequately deaonstrated,. tjtttt an 

• aaiit?la^cfc"ic^ itx a new loQ§tion and beautifiil buildldg' a^. ^ 

. conspicnous in the quality of^.its staff -and program might contri- 

bTite as much' to the self-esteem of pupils as attendance at a 

' high-status predoiainairtly whiiie school* .(St. John 1975:93)# 

• Nolfe that the successful effort tp haye the neW school btdH- would 

explaintbe changes that occurred on, both the approjach-avoidanci? jwd 9. 

the integration-sepajratism dimensions. Becatis^;*he struggle, had been* 

with whiter and *b§en successful, there yould.be more of a sense that 

. . \ ,v 

blacks cbuld ^cce.ssftLUy approach whites on a personal levftl*. However^ 

since the coal h^d been a school of , their owa*, a>ew all-^la<ik sohool, * 

there would likely be ^ cfege .t'oWardp ideologic^ sepiratifim; 



If tjie succee'sful fight for the new building was in fact the cause 
of the changes on the approach-avoidance and inbegration-separatism 
indices., certainly the students* sense of |>ersonal control and self- 
concept should increap^. This would be particularly true if the students 
themselves'' and their paarents^^v^e involved in the effort • To the extent 
that the teachers had been active in the issue the crtudents wo\ild also ^ 
feel their teachers .were more responsive to their needs. Changes in 
these VGiriab^les and two neasiiires of anxiety were examined ifi additional 
euaalyses of covaSriance. The variab3,ea were also included because they 
were personality variables and because previous- regression analyses 
had shown all five variables to be important predictors of both the 
approach^avoldance and integrationVsepartism dimfthsions (^ee Jacobson, 
forthcoming). All five variables were measured with three to five/ 
Idkert-typfe^ items. The, personal cdntr6l JLtemjs w^re taken from Coleman 
^ al. (1966), and the anxiety item£r were adapted from Alpert and «aber 
(1960)> « ' 

f * ' ^ - ' * 

Significant changes in t)ie etnxiety scores of the students d^-d not 

occur during the course of the yf^^r, nor were there significant inter- 
^ ' . y - \ ' - 

• actions between the type of school and the anxiety scores. Tkt black 

students in the integrated schools had sigii3WLcantly higher debilitating 

anxiety, scores^ bxjct there^was not a significarct change by'the students 

in the all-black senior high ^chbol. At the same time the /interaction 

for the sense of* personal cpntrol was not statistically significant, 

although it approached .significance (F := 2.03, p<.lU). Furthermore 

xhe students in the all-black .school did not ttcperience an incre^ise in 

csenser'ol control (:3,kQ,to 3.52) but "rather -^he black »tu(J«*5 in the 

^4^egrate^J schools' showed^a decrease 'dfrom*3.6l to S.l'*-. However,. the 



studems in the all-'black school did change significantly and positively 
in terms of both self -concert and perceived teacher reactions to them- 
selves. Their- score on the Self-concept iJieasyre increased from 3.6l to 
h.07 vhile the hlack students in the integrated senior high schools 
decreased ftrcam 3.61; to 3.22 and the integrated JtmiorMgh school blade 
Btud.e5tts' scores remained fairly constant (3.62 to 3.65). Ihis inter-; 
,; action was significant at the .01 level (f = 5.90) with no main effects 
present. At the same time the students 'in the .^ull-blac^ school vieved 
their teachers re'actions to themselves ,much more positiV6]y--changlng 
ftron a score- of 2.23 to .3.8I4. vhile' the black stiident scores in the 
integrated senior high school decreased slightly from "SXj to 3.I9 and 
the jtmior high school students* scores went fitom 3.U7 to 3.97« This 
interaction effect was sl^f leant at the .001 level (F = 16.58) • 

Thus although all of the variables did not display the expedtcd 
pattern, several did. This analysis therefore' lends itpport to^the ^ 
Interpretation that the conirtruction of the new school had soae effect 
on the students' scores on ^he integration-sefaratism and"§i^roatch-' 
avoidance dixnensioas. • * - • • * 

, • c , '> Conclusion ' . • 

•Clearly, student vreactiotfs 'to integrated and segregated school 
experiences are jconrplex. This is tjrue for white students as wel^. as ' ' 
the^jnincrity students. We have examined two diioenslons 
and have fopd 'differezxt ^responses by each group over time. . The pro- ' 
fovnd d*.^ ^rences that occur in schools with different racial and ethnic . 
cosrpc -:tic ;s Lndicate that the schools and their compositions are in ' . 
\r-.rt roi-po^iijible for these attitudinal and' ideological dlffemces. ' 

- V - • • ■- ' ' , * ' ■ • . 

•vertaxnly selection operates to affect these variables. But the longi- 
txidi^ design enrployed here shows ;that the schoo:!^ fhemselves and eyertts 
in the brooder coininuaity hav5e an effedj. 



5D 



The reactions of the white students -ta^inixed-black sctiools^^is of 
particular iJi5)ortaiice'fof 4;heire'^is ^soDetindication of white flight.. 
Thus it is importwqjb for the scho&ls emd society to remedy the causes . 
* of the reactions to stem-'vrtiiiie flight. 'Of course, parental reactions - 
ai^ gtrbngly involved in v^itj^ flight , hut Ve^ need to better under- 
stand the processes that Ifead to avoiaance. and sepaaratijsi areabtions' 

ill groups, black, \fhite, and Latin, and for adxOts as veil -afl • ^ 
youth. . V ■ - ' \ f' 

. . The chants that, occurred in 'the jrear.^s time also 'indicate that , 
iriter-gijoup experiences ceyi ^p»ve a" drainatic- effect an* stxxdeirt attitude's, 
. 'attituiies thai *are likely tc be ccoried into adiilt life; Certainijr;.^ . * t 
. the response of the dbminant white so<?i^y to ndnority efforts* tio- achieve 
better schooling ii <^e of these.. These plus additional reictions nee^ 
tabe exanixip4,4ri integrated and, segregated schools, in changing verafttij' 
stable schctols, and in voiujrtary versus irftroiuntary situations^ They , . 
havfe'in^porteurt.ilnpliQati'oiis for thj^ futxire of Ijttez'jfl'pup relations in'' ' 
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' - — , . - Footnotes 

^There'are several exception^ to this statement. First, Elder '(1970, 19 71), 
Forward and ^^±ll±ams^4:l^2Siy]^d Armor report data collected from teenage 

< - 'Samples, but oply Forward and Wi\liams and Elder have been concerned with the 
political .socialization of youth cJij racial issues* Second, several researchers 

* have examined a specific variable, internal-^extet^naL control* or the sen^e of 
personal control as a basis fpr black militancy (see-^Le^fcourt, 1966; Rotter, 
1966; Joe, -'1971; and Jacobson, 197'5 for reviews of this literature). Forward 

'and Williams also (examined other variables, most importantly alienation, fear 

^ \ ' ^ . 

/I of success, and expectations for future educational and occupatior^al* success, 

that were associated with support for black-militancy. * Finally, several » 

researchers have. examined the political socialization of youth (^ee for example 

Hyman,.^59; Jennings and Niemi,' 1968 and 197A; and Langton and Jennings, 1968), 

.but they have focused on non-racial attitudes, i.e. , traditional political 
• • Voting patterns and» parental-youth attitudes similarities/differences. Still 

'others have examined the youth revolt on campuses, but none of the aforementioned » 

* ^authors have systematically examined the correlates .jo^r d^velopI^eat of racial. 
i3eologies and stances among minority and white adofles<jents . 

0 ^ee Aberbach and Walker (1973:117-118) for a quick review of this . 
/ • ^ ' • ' 

literature, .>but see 'also .Tomlinson (1970), Forward and Williams (1*970), and , 

* Aberbach and Walker themselves* . 

^See also Goldman (1970) and Pettigrew (1971) for discussion of this issue. 

' ^One all black junior high school did not participate in the study the * 
second year and was replaced* in the sample by another all black junlpr high^o 
school. Students from additional schools were surveyed the second year. The 
analysis reported here excludes the 'students from these schools, '^oweveri since 
ERXC changes in student attitude^over time^ are the focus of this study.; ^ • 61 * 
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A cpaparison of the eigenvalues gives a more technical assessment, of *the 
relative loadings of the items on the vectors. On the approach-avoidance 
dimension they were 4.24 fot whites ^asked» about blacks, 3.69 fot ^whites* ask 
about Latins-, 2.95 for blacks asked about whites and 3.17 f&r Latins a^ked • 
about whites. On the. integration-separatism dimension the eigenvalues were . 
1,80, 1,43., 2.55, and 1.30 for the* reject ive. groups. ' 

^^en the same items and factor scores are used for all three groups,' 

the resultant measurement error significantly attenuates the correlation and"^ 

regression coefficients reported in the remainder of the, paper. This is*^*' ' • 

> ' ' ' \: 

pairticularly t rue for the Latins, and blacks sinck. they are the ^mailer' groups. 

In the analysi^s. • - . v •* 

^The question^was actuall}^ lowly correlated with both dimensions for 
all three groups indicating that complex reactions cannot be. easily 
examined with simple questions. This broad question tapped both- dimensions'. 

. • fi- . • 

The variance was also quite. small since the question required onljr a .simple yes 
no-not sure response and analysis of it added.no results. The question was* 
simply not^ specif ic enough to elicit any interesting results. Rather it- 
took the st^ecific iteiris about integration, separatism and avoidanc4 .ta 
elicit the results presented here. * . . "'^ ' 

ft ' * • " \ - ^ 

i °It is difficult to compare A'nnor^s ind^x with •the , dimensions used ill the 

•f • . * • • . 

*■ > . 

present study for he reports only two of h^s four ltem$ and neither, of them was* 
used in the present study. The one item thkt corresponds closest to any item* 
used in this study reads **^^ost« black p'eople •»s)iould-live and'work in bl^ckj*areas 
and most whites should liy^ and'woipk in -whlLte^areas.** It' correspolnds with the 
followtng^rfrtem used here "S(rhaols with mo'stly bla.ck students, should have mostly 
black teachers and Schools with mostly /white students shoyld have mostly white 
teachers." However,^ that it^m .loaSfd^on the appr,a|ch-ayoidance dimension ppt 
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' . on the Integration-separatism, dfmensian / \ If >ls liljiely ttfit the Armor ( 
i'' dliaensi6n.is ta'pivLn^.hoth- di^nensloj^s used in this'study* Needless to.^say 
• the results present ed-^her,e inSicate the ^necessity for maintaiiilng/^he 

distincti(^- '•^ "''^ ; . " - - ^- 
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